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The preliminary proposed programme 
and budget of Unesco for 1961-62 


by RENE MAHEU 
Assistant Director-General 


In accordance with the directives given by the General Conference at its tenth session, 
the preliminary proposed programme and budget for 1961-62 (11C/5 Prov.) was submitted 
to Member States on 1 October. In his covering letter (CL/1385), the Director-General 
invited the Governments and the National Commissions to communicate to him before 
15 January 1960 their comments and suggestions on this subject. These comments will be 
presented to the Executive Board when it examines the preliminary proposed programme 
at its fifty-sixth session in the Spring of 1960. 

This document was prepared by the Secretariat during July and August on the basis 
of considerations set forth in Document 54 EX/5, which the Director-General presented 
at the fifty-fourth session of the Executive Board, and in the light of the debate held by the 
Board on that occasion. Mr. René Maheu, who directed its elaboration as Acting Director- 
General, has explained the ideas which govern the conception and structure of the 
preliminary proposed programme in an introduction, significant excerpts of which are 
presented here. 


When the General Conference, at Montevideo in 1954, adopted the structure 
of the regular programme, it distinguished between several types of activities: 
general activities, special activities, major projects, and the participation pro- 
gramme. In addition to these activities, there are those financed from funds 
outside the Organization’s own budget: activities under the Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Technical Assistance; activities financed by the Special Fund, for 
which Unesco undertakes to act as an executing agency; activities which may 
be financed by voluntary contributions paid into a special account. . 

In earlier proposed programmes, these various activities were divided up and 
described separately. In the preparation of this document, on the other hand, 
the governing idea has been to combine them into a logical and harmonious 
whole. . . . Owing to the many different fields and disciplines within its com- 
petence and the diversity of Member States’ needs, potentialities and aims, 
Unesco is probably, of all the organizations in the United Nations family, the 
one on which the most widely differing calls are made. In view of this constant 
tendency towards dispersal, it was important, in preparing the programme, to 
reintroduce coherence as a paramount consideration. 
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General Activities 


When the programme was remodelled in 1954, the importance of general 
activities in relation to other activities gave rise to lively discussion in the 
Executive Board and the General Conference. Although experience has not 
completely done away with this divergence of views, it has considerably 
lessened it by clearing up a number of misunderstandings. Everyone today 
acknowledges that the general activities are doubly justified. On the one hand 
they represent functions assigned to Unesco by its constitution, in that they aim 
at the organization and development of intellectual co-operation between the 
nations of the world; in this respect, they are their own justification. On the 
other hand, they provide the basis for all the special activities—for what may 
be called the Organization’s practical programme—-since these special activities 
involve the mobilization, for the solution of particular problems in given parts 
of the world, of that specialized knowledge and good will which it is the very 
purpose of the network of international relations to organize and make avail- 
able. 

By their very nature, the general activities are long-term undertakings which 
do not call for, or even allow of, any abrupt changes.' It is not therefore 
intended to make any extensive alterations in this sector of the programme, 
where the dominant concern should be to ensure continuity. 

The funds allotted to these activities as a whole can be estimated at 
$2,881,000 for the biennial period 1961-62, as against $2,619,000 for 1959-60 
making an increase of $262,000. The increase is 10 per cent; that of the whole 
of the regular budget of the programme being 11 per cent... . 


Special Activities 


The special activities initiated by the Organization serve a particular purpose 
within the programme in that they provide a testing ground for the study of 
certain problems, the checking of certain ideas and the perfecting of certain 
methods, which can later be turned to account by the Member States concerned. 
The functional importance of this type of activity has increased since the 
Special Fund has been added to the Expanded Programme of Technical Assist- 
ance. Indeed, in all that may be referred to as Unesco’s practical work, it is 
essential that a proper balance be maintained between experiments aimed at 
discovery and invention on the one hand, and achievements brought about by. 
the application of knowledge, on the other. 


1. These activities concern mainly the work of the Secretariat's clearing houses and 
advisory services; the co-operation with international non-governmental organizations 
and standardization by means of international conventions and regulations (Editor's 
note). 
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They largely consist in giving financial and technical aid to—sometimes 
even in administering—international, regional and national bodies set up by 
Unesco or under its auspices. . . . This way of working through institutions is 
excellent in iteslt.:It-peovides fnbante src: patteans! which sale: it.ecsier:te.Deme 
bine efforts and concentrate resources—often diverse in their nature and 
origin—as required by the specific objectives in view. Above all, this method 
ensures continuity, thus giving international action time to come to grips with 
the real needs of the country. . . . Whilst fully recognizing the merits of a 
method, it may, however, be observed that its use must conform to principles 
which define its scope and determine how it can be applied. 

In the present case, one such principle would be not to allow an appreciable 
proportion of Unesco’s financial resources to be absorbed for too long a time 
(or even indefinitely) in commitments towards organizations which, however 
diverse in themselves, can cover only comparatively small sectors of the pro- 
gramme: Otherwise, since there can be no more than a moderate regular 
expansion of Unesco’s resources, the Organization would be faced with an 
excessive crystallization of its activities and would not be in possession of the 
necessary funds to meet the new needs that are constantly coming to the 
fore. . 

On a total of $2,803,000, representing the budgetary allocation in the period 
1959-60 for special activities, excluding the major projects, a reduction of 
about $400,000, or 14.3 per cent has been achieved through the completion, 
diminution or abandonment of some of these activities. 

However the situation in this regard may develop, it has been thought 
advisable to add to these $400,000 savings a further sum of $1,209,000 to 
ensure a sufficient margin for the continuation and expansion of the special 
activities, apart from the major projects, in 1961-62. 

Out of this total of $1,609,000, a sum of $1,000,000 has been set aside for 
activities to promote the development of primary, secondary and technical 
education in Asia, the Arab States and tropical Africa. It is not yet possible 
to state the exact nature of these activities. This will depend on the conclusions 
reached as a result of investigations now in progress concerning the needs of 
the countries in question. It may be said at once, however, that from the point 
of view of the amounts allocated to them in advance, these projects are the 
most notable innovation in the present preliminary proposed programme. . . . 


Major Projects 


The major projects, as defined by the General Conference in 1954 and 
1956, are special activities on which the Organization concentrates maximum 
resources. This policy of concentration, which has met with unanimous and 
unreserved approval, is maintained in the preliminary proposed programme. 
The three major projects adopted in 1956 and to be continued in 1961-62 have 
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together been allocated additional funds to the amount of $342,000, represent- 
ing an increase of 15.6 per cent... . 
The Major Project on the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America 
will be continued by the tried methods to which its success is due. . . . 
Having been approved by the General Conference in 1956 for a period of 
six years, the Major Project on Scientific Research on Arid Lands is due to end 
in 1962. Although there are good grounds for supposing that its main objectives 
will, to a large extent, have been achieved by that date, there is no doubt that 
the reclamation of the arid lands will continue to pose important and complex 
scientific and technological problems calling for international action. It is hoped 
that such action may be planned and executed on the broadest possible basis, 
so that all the competent international organizations may take part in it, in 
conformity with a concerted plan which might be initiated by the Economic 
With regard to the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and 
Western Cultural Values, an endeavour has been made within the general 
scheme adopted by the General Conference at previous sessions, to arrive at a 
more satisfactory organization of work in keeping with the two parallel axes of 
the project—action by Member States on the one hand, and planned activities 
of the Organization, on the other. Larger scope has been allowed for the former, 
and this has permitted a greater concentration on the latter, from which 
increased effectiveness is expected. This concentration has taken the form, more 
particularly, of encouragement and assistance to institutions in those countries 
where they are lacking; it is hoped to bring these institutions to an adequate 
stage of development by the time the major project comes to an end, in 1966... . 
The question has arisen of the desirability of launching, in 1961, a fourth 
major project on the extension of compulsory primary education in Asian 
countries. . . . Preliminary studies are now proceeding in Asia. It will be recalled 
thet similar inquiries axe. being’ purvecd, concurrently, on‘ necda in’ regard: to 
school education in the Arab States and tropical Africa. . . . It is with these 
various considerations in mind that a decision will be taken when the final 
proposed programme is prepared, in the light of the conclusions reached as a 
result of the inquiries and consultations now proceeding in the Member States 
concerned. But whatever the decision may be—and it will mainly relate to the 
form of the Organization’s action—the purpose of and the means for that action 
are already secured. 


Programme of Participation in Member States’ Activities 


When the programme now known as the Programme of Participation in Member 
States’ Activities was instituted in 1954, it was conceived as a complement and 
counterpart to the planned special activities and the concentrated major projects 
carried out on the Organization’s initiative. Its main purpose was to place the 
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Organization’s services, subject to certain administrative and financial condi- 
tions, at the disposal of Member States, at their request, in order to help them in 
certain activities which they had initiated in fields within Unesco’s competence 
but not as part of its programme proper. Its main merit was to bring the 
Organization’s work more closely into line with the practical needs and with 
the resources and particular methods of Member States. It is this concern to 
act more closely in accordance with the requirements and possibilities of exist- 
ing situations that accounts for the immediate success of this programme and 
for the way in which it has developed. : 

The distinction drawn in 1954 between the Organization’s own undertakings 
and its assistance to or participation in Member States’ activities still holds 
good. But that distinction has now become mainly theoretical, for experience 
has shown that, in practice, the two types of activity tend to converge and 
blend. 

Member States have been ascribing increasing importance to the promotional 
action of the Secretariat in the formulation of their requests for aid and even 
in the planning of the actual projects... . For its part the Organization has 
become increasingly aware, not only that it can initiate nothing in Member 
States except with their consent and co-operation, but also that its own activities 
are more effective and convincing in so far as they are not divorced from actual 
conditions in the-country in which they are conducted but become integrated 
in the national life, serving both'as a source of enrichment and as a modifying 
factor. 

Developing in this way on convergent lines, these two types of activity have 
gradually become interwoven, so that in many cases the only difference between 
them lies in the source of funds or in the administrative procedures for their 
use. . . . The proposals for 1961-62 contained in the present document, take 
account of this situation, which is the product of deep underlying causes, whilst 
endeavouring to introduce into it more ordet ahd method. 

The appropriations for this programme have been raised from $2,071,000 to 
$2,197,000, representing an increase of $126,000, or 6.1 per cent. In order 
to maintain a balance, these appropriations have been concentrated for prefer- 
ence in fields to which nothing or relatively little is assigned from the addi- 
tional funds provided by technical assistance. . . . 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance 


One of the main features of this preliminary proposed programme is the com- 
plete integration of activities under the Expanded Programme of Technical 


Assistance with those under the Organization’s regular programme. . . . The 
two programmes have been steadily converging since 1954. The Organization’s 
programme has tried to model itself on the diversity of Member States’ require- 
ments by continually widening its scope in response to their requests; and,the 
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technical assistance programme, which initially could scarcely be termed a 
programme in the real sense but rather a heterogeneous collection of short-term 
planning by taking largely into account the encouragement and advice offered 
by the international secretariats. It remained to integrate the latter programme 
within the structure of the former. This has been systematically done with 
Unesco’s activities in 1961 and 1962 in mind. Everyone of the technical 
assistance projects has been linked with the projects making up the Organiza- 
tion’s own programme. They represent its natural extension and, as it were, its 
diversified deep-rootedness in Member States. This integration is particularly 
important in the case of the international, regional or national institutions and 
bodies which are administered by Unesco or which operate with its assistance. 
The. technical assistance funds going towards their budgets in 1961-62 will 
amount to $500,000. They represent 21.3 per cent of the financial support 
afforded by the Organization to these bodies. 

‘Making projections on the basis of the estimates for 1960, the funds which 
might be available to Unesco in 1961-62 under the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance have been estimated at $8,154,000... . 


Special Fund 


The United Nations Special Fund represents a further extension of international 
assistance to the economic development of underdeveloped countries.! In the 
over-all scheme of international aid, it comes between technical assistance and 
actual financing. It marks what is known as the pre-investment stage. The object 
of the Special Fund is to facilitate the establishment of machinery which is 
essential to economic development and is therefore a prerequisite for the efficacy 
of capital investments. 

The Special Fund was instituted on 1 January 1959, and co-operation 
between it and Unesco began at once, It is obviously far too early as yet to 
surmise the extent and nature of the activities which Unesco will be called upon 
to.carry out in 1961-62 as part of this co-operation. . . . The only projects for 
which. Unesco. can. act,as.an executing agency are apparently those relating to 
technical, secondary, post-secondary and higher education. It would seem that 
Unesco should also have a part to play in assistance to research institutions and 
undertakings for the development of natural resources. . : 


Special Account 


It is these considerations regarding the over-all balance, as well as the possibility 
of an increase in the Organization’s own resources, which lend interest to the 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, August-September 1959, Vol. V, No. 8-9, pp. 267-70 (Editor's 
note). 
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decision taken by the General Conference at its last session to invite ‘Member 
States to make voluntary contributions so as to assist Unesco in meeting such 
urgent and special needs of Member States in the fields of education, science 
and culture as cannot be met by the regular budget of Unesco and for which 
a request would not be eligible for participation in the United Nations Special 
Fund’, and to authorize the Director-General to receive these contributions, 
from governmental or private sources, into a special account, subject to certain 
specified conditions. 

So far, the Director-General has received only one voluntary contribution, 
from the Brazilian Government ($12,848). It is doubtless advisable to wait 
until experience has shown more clearly the scope of the action of the Special 
Fund before proceeding to a systematic inquiry into Member States’ intentions 
in this matter. 

Meanwhile; the step taken by the Brazilian Government and the assignment 
of the funds thus made available to action for the preservation of the archaeolo- 
gical sites and historical monuments of Nubia—in accordance with a decision 
taken forthwith by the Executive Board—provide a practical example of the 
possibilities of increased action opened up for Unesco by the above-mentioned 
resolution of the General Conference. It is earnestly hoped that such possibilities 
will materialize in the period 1961-62, thanks to a generosity matching the 
opportunities which the Organization offers Member States to prove, in an 
entirely disinterested way, their devotion to the cause of international solidarity. 


Budget Estimates 


The regular budget submitted in the preliminary proposed programme gives 

a total appropriation of $28,668,000, which represents an increase of 

$2,698,000 (10.4 per cent) over the budget for 1959-60." 

The main divisions of the regular budget are as follows: 

I. General policy: $1,309,520 (compared with $1,463,211 for 1959-60, a 
decrease of 10.5 per cent); 

II. Programme operations and services: $21,105,734 (compared with 
$19,009,886, an increase of 11 per cent); 

Iil, General administration: $3,424,129 (compared with $3,134,782, an 
increased of 9,2 per cent ; 

IV. Common services: $2,829,080 (compared with $2,362,584, an increase 
of 19.7 per cent). 


Part I of the preliminary proposed budget shows a considerable reduction of 
$154,000, or 10:5 per cent. .. . 


The increase’in the budgetary allocations for Part III is by no means 


1, The total assessment of Member States is established at $28,768,800, an increase of 
11.6 per cent over 1959-60. 
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abnormal, since the rate of increase (9.2 per cent) is lower than both the rate 
of increase of the total regular budget (10.4 per cent) and the rate of increase 
of Part II which covers programme operations and services (11 per cent). 

It is, in any case, far from true to say—as has sometimes unfairly been 
done—that Unesco is overweighted on the administrative side. The analysis 
of the 1958 budgets of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, which 
was submitted to the twelfth session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
shows that in the financial year 1958 Unesco’s percentage (13.2) of admin- 
istrative costs in relation to the total budget was the smallest among all the 
organizations, with the exception of the World Health’ Organization. It is 
markedly lower than the average of the five main comparable organizations 
—UN, ILO, FAO, Unesco, WHO—which is 17.9 per cent. 

The budget estimates for common services—Part I[V—have been based on 
the cost of services supplied and salary rates in force in June 1959. . . . But 
it is, above all, the new Headquarters which involve—directly or indirectly— 
considerably higher expenditure than was anticipated. 

The distribution of funds between the various programme chapters (Part II) 
would be as follows: 








Programme chapter 1959-60 1961-62 
$ af 

| EE PRET Sent MEE CETTE Pusey ase) Seer SETE cose 3 884 841 4974 875 
Major Project SR, RN ik os carne hee tiain 775 887 811 081 
Natural sciences... ‘iB oee Soicir aioe” Sy ates: 2 116 442 2 202 063 
Major project on arid lands. pO EE Ae: ee re 669 100 708 757 
Social sciences. . g tactic che. 26syirnstie 2 067 622 2 241 907 
Cultural activities. .. PN a ee ae een Ue 2 878 668 3 075 778 
East-West major project. Sf CSRS arte, SE ee 745 087 1 012 228 
Mass) commumication’; si iow Sew ote . 3128 617 3 350 536 
Buchbnes 260 peter = a5 68 28 SAeiB ss Yee 8 1 407 259 1377222 
Relations with Member States. . . . . =. =. =. 1 336 363 1 351 287 





To these amounts must be added the funds accruing from the technical assist- 
amce programme, calculated on the basis of projections from 1960 onwards, 
The resultant figures are given in the following table: 








Programme chapter 1959-60 1961-62 
$ $ 

Wee! PO. Gee TEE, OS EGGMOD) SPU y 7 019 274 8071 135 
Major Project Dan en. oe Bees 1 599 967 1 619 181 
Natural sciences. . Se ae Ae oN 5 221 013 5 218 653 
Major project on arid lands. adie tLe. euslatt teak 935 570 962 157 
Social sciences. . . ANS SRE CO 2 330 542 2 566 907 
Cultural activities. se9 co aula iiie | westestis 3 070 668 3 323 378 
East-West major project Nig ANE OT ag ae eae 745 087 1 012 228 
es ee ee 3 571 017 3 757 586 
Exchange of persons. Oe eT a OE 1 407 259 1 377 222 
Relations with Member States. ge a tee te te 1 336 363 1 351 287 
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Summary of 
Taking into account the additional funds available under the Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance and the Special Fund, Unesco’s resources 
in 1961-62 may be summarized as follows: 








Resources 
Part. in dollars Percentage 
Rt i « =e eee 1 309 520 3.4 
If. Programme operations and services. . . . . 30 435 164 80.1 
Ill. General administration . . . . . .. =. 3 424 129 9.0 
TV. Compmon wernvice®.. «> orice hes “antes emielcd era éeors 2 829 080 7,5 
Derdze:it «% dowe sioivos dignie& of sidsvilaan 37 997 893 100.0 
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The social sciences and economic development 


Though economic development problems may often be on a world scale, study 
and research for solutions applicable to a single region, such as the Mediter- 
ranean basin, can prove quite fruitful. Some lands of ancient cultures, cradles 
of civilization, whose influence has touched all humanity, have been left behind 
in the course of technical progress; they have lagged in the development of 
economic efficiency and capacity to maintain the welfare of their peoples. An 
acute awareness of this disparity in relation to the materially more developed 
regions is thus evident in the Mediterranean countries, along with their respect 
for humanistic traditions. This situation provides a favourable background for 
a critical study and a precise definition of the contribution of the social sciences 
to economic development. 

Within the framework of the United Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gramme, Unesco will organize a seminar on that theme, and the Greek Gov- 
ernment will be host to it in Athens from 1 to 12 December next. Ten coun- 
tries, most of them situated around the Mediterranean (Spain, France, Greece, 
Iran, Israel, Italy, Morocco, Tunisia, Turkey, Yugoslavia) have each been 
invited to name at least two participants, one from the ministry concerned 
with economic development, the other a university professor of economics or 
a research specialist in the social sciences. A dozen international organizations 
and associations will also be represented. 

The work and discussions of the seminar will be prepared by a scientific 
director, Mr. André Platier (France), professor of the Ecole Nationale 
d’Administration and director of studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes in Paris, assisted by specialists of countries situated outside the region: 
Messrs. Peter Heintz (Switzerland), professor of sociology at the University of 
Cologne, former technical assistance expert in Latin America; Clemens Heller 
(United States of America), director of studies at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes - 
Etudes in Paris, technical assistance expert in Greece; and Mr. Koyck (Neth- 
erlands), professor at the Institute of Economic Studies at Rotterdam. 

The approach to the problems which have arisen from the economic dispar- 
ities of the modern world shows a rapid evolution of thought; some decades 
past, these disparities appeared to limit themselves to the field of international 
trade and to the relationship between industrial countries and those that 
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provided raw materials. It was. necessary to wait till the end of the second 
world war to establish certain principles in favour of a broader sharing of 
industrial effort, and it is only in the last ten years that a sufficiently general. 
appreciation of the questions of economic development has been attempted. 

The world-wide awakening to this problem brought about, at the same time, 
a stimulation of various of the social sciences and an endeavour to regroup: 
the early findings of these various disciplines: Economics made considerable 
progress, theoretically and statistically. Econometric work was intensified. 
Sociometry and psychosociology appeared on the scene. A new discipline was 
boaniaginyieinningianin nage yas tentinenishtnn Gehttigeant 
tional research in industrial, technical and economic sectors. 

If an accounting could be attempted today in order to appraise the current 
contributions of the various social sciences, it would not suffice: it:is more 
important to define the new tendencies in research. It then becomes evident 
that the ordinary tools of analysis are not adaptable to this task and that each 
branch of the social sciences is compelled to strive for accelerated progress. 
The futility of isolated interventions by economists, geographers, sociologists and 
other specialists makes it necessary to create interdisciplinary teams, which, 
using the comparative method of observation, can take into consideration the 
demographic, human, socio-cultural and economic factors of economic and 
social development. 

This accelerated evolution of the social sciences makes it possible to define 
better what should be the objectives of an integral development, at the same 
time material, cultural and human. It also makes it possible to understand the 
origin of the various cases which present themselves: static economies, or 
economies of arrested development; technical or geographic obstacles to pro- 
gress (due perhaps to the lack of sources of energy); economic obstacles (such 
as insufficient capital); socio-cultural or human obstacles (temperamental 
inadaptability, institutional retardation, lack of enterprise, weakness in tech- 
nical and cultural training, etc.). 

In order to appreciate these different situations with the greatest possible 
accuracy, it is equally important to take into account the levels of economic 
development, the psychological repercussions of economic change and the 
existence of material disparities and feelings of injustice. The differences in 
development between under-populated and over-populated countries should 
be considered according to the economic possibilities of each country, its social 
structure, the nature and the importance of its foreign relations, and the cultural 
level of its people. 

During the Athens seminar, it is proposed to devote particular attention to 
the methods of observation and to the techniques of economic change devel- 
oped in recent years. This study is not meant to provide an exact picture of 
the tools that have been made available to the world today by the progress 
of statistics, economic analysis, sociology, history, geography and the other 
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social sciences; (its. objective is: rather: to select, in’ this mass of work, the 
‘prototypes’ that will prove more effective for solving the problems of economic 

The observations made in each country can be situated at different levels: 
knowledge or action; diagnosis or prognosis; theoretical outline or statistical 
model; description or programming. Economic theories form themselves and 
adapt themselves every day to reality, while a related effort expands the 
resources Offered by statistics: expansion of the field to be measured, new 
applications of probability methods, extension of sampling techniques, tests 
for significance, and statistical analysis in general. Sometimes statistical science 
provides the occasion fora rapprochement between disciplines and initiates 
their integration, The ‘specialists who will take part in the Athens seminar have 
been invited.to contribute any elements which might lead to a ‘general appraisal 
rR PF PRR ORC Ue 
social ‘sciences. - 
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. Sport in a contracting. world 
of expntig science’ ‘and’ technology’ 


_by Professor A. D. Munrow 


University of Birmingham 





The International Conference on the Contribution, of Sports to the Improvement of 
Professional Abilities and to Cultural Development organized by the Government of 
Finland at the request and with the assistance ‘of Unesco. took place in Helsinki from 
10 to 15 August 1959. Two hundred and thirty experts representing 36 countries partici- 
pated.) Following this. conference, the delegates of 16 specialized international organiza- 
tions declared themselves in favour of the creation of an international council for sports 
and physical education; the definitive constitution of this co-ordinating body is expected 
to take place next: year in Rome. 

The. text-.we ate.reproducing below. is.taken,.from.one,of the four main, statements 
which introduced the work of the conference. 


One hundred and twenty yeats ago, in 1839, in an English city, expectation 
of life was very different from what it is today and very different for different 
classés. A baby born in a labourer’s family might expect to live on an average 
23.8 years: in the same city in a tradesman’s home the baby might expect 
to live 30.8 years; if born in the home of the privileged gentry, its expectation 
of life was 48.6 years. 

By the turn of the century, the average figure for all classes had just passed 
that for the privileged of sixty years previously and stood at 48.5 for males 
and 52.4 for females. Judged by the criterion of expectation of life, today’s 
most privilégéd babies are born in Holland, Sweden and Norway ‘where the 
figures stand at 71, 70,5 and 69:3 respectively, closely followed by Australia, 
Denmark, New Zealand, Switzerland, United Kingdom and United’ States “of 
America. The underprivileged are born in India, where éxpectation of fife at 
birth in 1950’ still stood at 32.5 years, and India stands in this respect only at 
the bottom “of a list of countries for which statistics are available. Where there 
are no statistics, it is likely that Conditions are worse; for example, the 
indigenous population of Northern Rhodesia was estimated to have a crude 
death rate in 1950 of 32.2. Indonesia at the same time had an estimated rate 
of 20, and of this latter country it had been stated that an infant child dies 
every minute and a mother dies ‘in childbirth every quarter of an hour... . 
At any rate—and in a general manner—man’s life expectancy is much greater 
today than only twenty-five years ago. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, June 1959, Vol. V, No. 6, pp. 200-2. 
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: Nee a arc ERNE Thus, in the United 
, the de iy from: tu is halved between 1952 and 1956; 


‘ has claimed no victims since 





in 1948, dropped a little and climbed again. by 1951. ‘Then ‘it fell until 1954 
but reached its highest figure ever last year. Hidden in the rise and fall of 
total figures are some steady rises. Crimes of violence and sexual offences, 
though a small proportion of total crime, have continued. to climb: steadily 
throughout'the post-war petiod. The other disturbing feature is a ‘marked rise 
in crime among young males between the ages of 16 and 21. This pattern 
of change in crime is one by no means unique to my country; it has its 
counterpart in most societies with high standards of living. Indeed, the more 
sombre. features of personal and social health which haye.just been sketched 
are widely shared, with here one aspect, and here another, causing particular 
concern, In Denmark. the suicide rate is exceptionally high, alcoholism causes 
concern in France, drunkenness causes concern in Soviet Russia, crime among 
young people occupies us in the United Kingdom and is a problem in Sweden. 

I wish I could say that the generality of the problems among the so-called 
advanced countries was paralleled by a generality of opinion as to their causes, 
But. it,is not, so, There were many who believed that poverty was. the major 
cause of crime and, now that this is demonstrably not true, there is even a body 
of opinion that earning too much money too young is a cause. The priest 
may point. to. lack of religion; the pacifist to.two world wars; the psychologist 
to broken homes; the educational reformer points to excessive discipline and 
the disciplinarian points to its lack. The probability is that all are partly right 
and partly wrong, for these are symptoms and not causes of a sickness afflicting 
society and its individuals. But medicine treats symptoms if causes are still 
unknown and often continues to treat. symptoms even when fundamental 
causes are discovered. 

If we. look at the patient—man himself—what do we observe? First, that 
he leads a life out of touch with natural rhythm. In earlier society the large 
rhythmic sweep of the seasons. dominated the pattern of life, sunrise and 
sunset bracketed the rhythm of daily routine and the tempo of each hour 
reflected the physical intensity of the task in hand. Modern life contrasts at 
every point; there is more regularity but less shape, considerable tempo. but 
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little rhythm; we conform to conveyor belt or office routine. We play in an 
orchestra, conducted, not bya live conductor, but by a metronome. 

The second marked change to observe is in man’s social setting. In earlier 
times, living mainly in smaller communities, one perceived one’s place in 
society, youthful friends in a stable community became one’s adult friends; 
the employer was a real person whom one knew and who, in his turn, knew 
those employed. Communal services were seen through the live people who 
carried them out, the postman, the nurse, the teacher and the policeman. 
Again, in modern society the contrast is sharp. The post office, the hospital, 
the school, the police and the law courts are impersonal institutions represented 
today by their buildings. Our views of society through personal relationships 
are fragmented ones—our neighbourhood here, our immediate fellow-workers 
there. In a complex society, in which interdependence is the dominant feature, 
we jostle each other uncomprehendingly and form together the lonely crowd. 

There is sharp contrast too between the actual work we do and used to do. 
The craftsman used to work through from raw material to finished product 
and his work and production gave meaning and justification to his life. His 
modern counterpart is usually a highly skilled master of a few steps, often 
intricate steps, but he is seldom master of the whole dance. 

Man in industrial society then is likely to suffer in comparison to his pre- 
decessor in three ways: (a) He may see society as a set of impersonal institu- 
tions, rather than as a group of people, and this is likely to be the case whether 
his society is highly structured politically or not; (2) He has little opportunity 
to experience creative self-expression in his daily work; (c) He responds in 
his working rhythms to a clock or is geared to some arbitrary set pace such 
as the weekly production plan, the pace of other workers in the same assembly 
unit or the over-all pace set by a conveyor belt. 

It is small wonder that leisure looms larger in the picture for the individual 
in modern society. There is more of it, as working hours contract, and it 
represents an escape from the artificial work situation. But escape is essentially 
a movement away from something, not necessarily a movement towards some- 
thing else. I must say that, in my view, the problems posed by work in a 
highly industrialized society will not be solved merely by escapist activities 
in leisure. Sport offers escape routes which lead somewhere positive and, just 
as the manifold activities comprising sport vary, so also will their goals vary. 
Nearly all provide a creative outlet, a medium through which a man can get 
to know himself and express himself. Some will give him social contacts and 
a setting in which to realize, at any rate partially, his place in society, some 
will give him escape routes from artificial conditions into what we can roughly 
label natural conditions. . . . 

This is not a claim that sport is a universal panacea for the ills of indus- 
trialization and technological advance. But it cannot be seriously doubted 
that it is an important aid. For many who are now denied the deep satisfactions 
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of manual skill in their daily work, there are challenges and. satisfactions 
to be found in the neuro-muscular skills of sport. Nor are these satisfactions 
needed only by the manual worker. Cerebral man works under great pressure 
in a scientific age and carries great burdens of administrative and technological 
responsibility. His. work may have not too little but too much meaning. 
Periodic preoccupation with the body may prove for some the only escape 
from the preoccupation of the mind. . . . 
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The use of audio-visual aids 
in education* 


by ANDRE LESTAGE 
‘ Department of Education 


By audio-visual aids, we usually mean the most modern or the most recently 
used of these methods (films, filmstrips, radio and television). This is a 
summary identification of very old methods with very modern instruments, 
and one should react against it. Visual aids are far older. They correspond to 
a profound tendency among the immense majority of men: to materialize their 
thoughts in the form of graphic or sonorous images or to give their thoughts 
a concrete frame of reference. Plato himself took care to set the scenery of his 
dialogues, and he used concrete words and concrete comparisons (for example, 
the cave) as foundations for his most abstract ideas. In France, the Trés riches 
heures du duc de Berry bring out the importance which ‘illustration’ can take 
in a work which would have otherwise sunk into oblivion. Xylographic images 
preceded the printing press by three-quarters of a century and the first illus- 
trated book by nearly a century. The tremendous success of the ‘images of 
Epinal’ in books peddled from door to door in France was only a manifestation 
of popular taste in a society where illiterates continued to be in a majority 
and where images went with oral literature. Films, radio and television, 


This isnot 9, theoretical. conghesion, for,it de.custizmed: by the: very: attitade 
of the educator. The educator basically must. contribute to the training of the 
individual (in his character and conduct) with a view to his integration into 
a given society and teach new ideas, facts and techniques to a specific public. 
It is thus relatively easy to define the goals at which the educator aims. 
Achieving these goals is another task which brings him face to face every 
day with the basic problem of pedagogy—that of transmitting or commu- 
nicating ideas or information. To solve this problem, the educator resorts to 
infinitely varied means, among them audio-visual aids. If our purpose, 
therefore, is to aid the educator, we must then offer him ascomplete an 


1. This article was written in connexion with the Regional Seminar on the Use of Audio- 
Manes tty Gusrapeieherartt ealePrse:k Chae ens ey ae 
Mexico City from 28 September to 17 October 1959. 
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arsenal as possible of these means. But it is the educator and the educator 
alone. who chooses the means which is best adapted to his subject, his audience 
and his circumstances. It is thus clear that audio-visual aids cannot be 
separated from educational materials in general. 

- This tendency toward the use of concrete examples has developed through 
a complex process. At first, graphic representation was probably only a way 
to enable man to capture fleeting thoughts and the sole way of transmitting 
thoughts, compared to oral transmission which was subject to rapid distortion. 
The invention of writing, a perfect example of a visual aid at its origin, 
proceeded from the same necessity. It would be interesting to study, for 
example, in the light of Mayan writing—of the Codex Troano—how man 
progressed from the talking image to the letter. We can therefore conclude 
that ‘illustrations’ were looked upon at first, at least by the most educated 
persons, as a minor complement to thought. The entire history of publishing 
until the end of the eighteenth century confirms this. But, in the twentieth 
century, powerful means of reproduction, associated with radio, cinema and 
television, have changed the aspect of the problem. Sound and visual ‘illustra- 
tions’ are no longer mere minor complements to thought but they directly 
influence the thoughts and the very conduct of millions of individuals. It was 
therefore inevitable that a desire should spring up to master such a powerful 
instrument, to discipline it for better (education) or for worse (advertising, 
for example). But this coveted mastery is still rather crude: it is often reduced 
to the creating of a few conditioned reflexes, satisfying the merchant but not 
the educator. Certain of these audio-visual aids (posters, films, radio and 
television) are both means of education and media for information and prop- 
aganda, and it is not always easy to draw the line between what belongs to 
the educator and what is within the province of information or propaganda. It 
is also probable that the child is more affected by the violence (colours and 
slogans) of street posters and by the shock ‘techniques of radio and television 
(especially when commercialized) at home than by the visual aids used in 
school. Should we conclude then that these means are harmful and should 
we condemn them? This negative attitude would be most unrealistic. The only 
possible conclusion is to accept the need for basic research in these fields. It 
should bear essentially upon psychology (applied to education and its relations 
with filmology, for example) and upon the social sciences (evaluation of effects, 
changes of attitude, etc.). We educators have already ventured forth, but 
timidly, onto this terrain. Systematic establishment of contacts with research. 
workers and specialized institutes is the duty of all those who are responsible 
at the national level for audio-visual services. 

It can be reasonably hoped that this basic research will lead to a better use 
of audio-visual aids and to more scientific pedagogy based upon them. It is 
not difficult to observe that their use is continuing and developing outside 
the pale of any research. As a result, a pragmatic pedagogy is taking shape 
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and not necessarily in contradiction. to the results of the mest scholarly 
research, Establishing or stimulating closer collaboration between research 
workers and educators, stimulating the writing of theses or documents contain- 
ing the fruits of the work of both, and publishing and distributing the results 
of this work should also be the common task of pedagogical and audio-visual 
services, .. , 

Until now, the problem of the use of audio-visual aids has been examined 
from an intellectual angle. It also includes important practical and technical 
aspects, To. tell the truth, techniques cannot and should not be separated from 
pedagogy. We have seen that audio-visual aids cannot be separated from 
educational materials as a whole, this conclusion being thrust upon us by the 
attitude of the user when confronted by these materials. Now this same user— - 
whether a teacher, a professor or an adult educator—does not act any 
differently. when pedagogy and techniques are involved. He can never be 
purely.a pedagogue or purely. a technician. It is clear, therefore, that the 
pedagogy of audio-visual aids cannot be separated arbitrarily from audio- 
visual techniques, No one can hope to achieve good results unless he is a 
sensitive pedagogue and a skilled technician. The problem must) be: solved 
globally. 

Unfortunately, thin initiation: later tnehoiauee.ie net.nhueye earéahentt:in 
the institutions where future educators are trained. In underdeveloped coun- 
tries, the lack of qualified personnel: (and equipment) is the most: frequent 
obstacle to such an initiation. But it:is not the only one because similar short- 
comings are often found in more favoured countries. Routine, lack of initiative 
and administrative delays are the main factors responsible for: educational 
sluggishness. There is no doubt that) audio-visual aids produce their best 
results when they are used in connexion with active teaching methods. Here, 
the task of educators is to draw the attention of their governments to these 
methods and to the recommendations of previous seminars concerned with 
the introduction of an initiation into film: and radio techniques_into normal 
schools and similar institutions,.I am’ thinking, for example, of the recommenda- 
SG ne ee 
Unesco. 
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One of the greatest problems which remains.to be solved is the liquidation of 
illiteracy. Following -hastyconclusions, a’ belief has grown that, thanks to 
radio, illiteracy can be liquidated quickly, easily and cheaply. But what do 
we know about it objectively? Until now, the number of experiments has been 
limited. Some of them were frankly admitted failures. Fortunately, we will 
soon be in possession of an exhaustive report of the results obtained’ during 
the best known of these experiments, the one at Sutatenza (Colombia). One 
of our experts has made‘a global study of these results from which we think 
that we will be able to derive valuable lessons, if not definitive conclusions. 
\ A few complementary remarks should be made here. The first concerns the- 
basic difference between teaching notions of history, geography, science, etc. 


- by radio and the teaching of ‘reading and writing. We say ‘teaching by radio 


because the problem of teaching reading and writing by: television is infinitely 
simpler and the results already acquired are sufficiently convincing. At any 
rate, it can never be said too often that the global use of audio-visual aids 
always gives the best results. Opposing radio to television or both to films 
is a typical example of @ false problem. In an educational campaign organized 
and carried out at a national level, all complementary means must be used if 
possible. It is also virtually certain that results are proportionate to the means 
employed in a geometrical, notan arithmetical, progression. In other words, 
overly strict economy’ does ‘not pay. There ‘lies a ‘source of ‘misunderstanding. 
Too often, it has been believed that making an expert and $10,000 worth of 
equipment available to a government was enough to solve the problem of 
audio-visual aids in a-given Member State. Audio-visual aids donot have this 
magic quality. They tequire ‘serious study and, first ofall, serious thought 
about the place which they should occupy in a budget. Pedagogical problems 
always end up’ by leading into budgetary problems—that ‘is, in the long run, 
economic,’ social and political problems. The educator must ‘play his pedagog- 
ical role): The tool which is offered to ‘him—and this is the case of audio- 
visual tools—can multiply the activity of the educator inlarge proportion. 
Therefore, the political authorities ‘must be convinced of the necessity of a 
financial effort which is often considerably large. That is’ a point of view which 
ee nee nee 
authorities. Many: mistakes begin here. «° 

So far, we have talked about audio-visual ‘aids’ id Aulinaia Educators 
obviously consider them from ‘this angle inthe best of cases. But will this 
tremendous development of mass information media which -we previously 
mentioned continue to allow itself to be domesticated? Letus go to the heart 
of the matter: must we continue‘to consider these information media as blind 
forces whose unleashing—and, as far as the educator is concerned, the un- 
leashing begins where his own control ends—would be'‘an educational and 
cultural catastrophe? Or, to put things in a less impressive ‘but equally embar- 
rassing’way, cannot audio-visual ‘means’ be allowed to play their role without 
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the help or simply the intervention of the educator? Before issuing a 
tion without any possibility of appeal, perhaps it might be wise to re 
that films, radio and television can only be arbitrarily separated from 
social, economic and cultural context which gives them their means of existencé, 
No doubt, the study of these problems takes us a long way from modest film 
strips, flannelgraphs, and even traditional black-boards. . . . which are still @ 
luxury for thousands of schools. iy 
Let there be no misunderstanding. We know the importance of pedagogy if 
the use of audio-visual aids. We know that the training of good educators—im 
this case, good users of these didactic means—is a long and difficult matter. 
We know that we must think about the!desperate problem of training teachers. 
But pedagogy itself is only a means whose end is education. And education, 
in the long run, is only a contribution—naturally, of capital importance—to 
the integration of the individual into'a given society. It is in this perspective 
—from their production to their final use—that we must look at audio-visual 
aids and the various questions which they. raise. 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL 


On 17 September, the Director-General, Mr. Vittorino Veronese, who had 
returned to Paris on 10 September, had a discussion with Mr. Pusat. Farr, 
new Permanent Delegate of Czechoslovakia to Unesco. On the same day, he 
gave a dinner in honour of H.E. Mr. Morarji Desai, Indian Minister of Finance, 
and several other distinguished Indians. On 22 September, he received 
Mrs. Tsaldaris, Chairman of the Greek National Commission for Unesco, and 
on 30 September, H.E. Mr. José Luis de Arrese y Magra, Spanish Minister 
for Construction, who was accompanied by H.E. Mr. Pierre Sudreau, French 
Minister for Construction. 

Mr. Jean Thomas, Assistant Director-General, visited the United States of 
America from 13 September to 4 October. During his mission, he had talks 
in New Yok with high officials of the United Nations, and in Washington 
with officials of the State Department as well as with the Secretary-General 
of the Organization of American States. From 21 to 26 September, he attended 
the fifth session of the General Assembly of the International Council for 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, which took place at Ann Arbor (Michi- 
gan). He then visited Denver (Colorado), where he attended and addressed 
» Seventh National Conference of the United States National Commission 
or Unesco. 

Mr. Malcolm Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General, visited India and 
Turkey from 16 August to 6 September. While in India, he had the opportu- 
nity of meeting representatives of the Bombay Technological Institute. During 
his talks with government representatives in New Delhi, he discussed problems 
relating to the two projects to be undertaken in India with the assistance of 
the Special Fund. He then visited Madras, where he was able to note the 
progress made in implementing the project for the preparation and production 
of reading materials for the new reading public. He also delivered an address 
at the symposium organized in Mysore by the International Institute of Philos- 
ophy with the assistance of the Indian Philosophical Congress. 

During his stay in Turkey, Mr. Adiseshiah studied, with the responsible- 
authorities, the implementation of the Special Fund project for the Middle East 
Technical University (METU), the execution of which has been entrusted to 
Unesco. 

Mr. Adiseshiah visited New York from 10 to 16 September to attend a 
meeting of the Advisory Committee of the Special Fund. During his stay, he 
discussed various problems relating to the Special Fund and technical assistance 
with the responsible authorities. 
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Advi . 
Unesco in 1956, devoted its fourth session, which was held at the Organiza- 
ps ie gy aig ber, to a discussion of 
ARS SOMERS, B ition of the objectives of 
SeCO! Oe RO ee whole personality for a rich and 
fk Heenan compdnianenieat ask on te doten Ie leon ‘education 


Se ees ea ee eae 


vay 
other fellow? That.is, has education trained your emotions properly and.is your 
heart open to the interests and concerns of others and responsive to the heart- 
beats 


entertain yourself? That is, have you developed the inner.resources 
iri ak ep ie eon tian of on 


International Programmes of Co-operation between University Institutions 


A committee of experts for the study of questions relating to international 
co-operation between university institutions met at Unesco Headamariens 
from 21 August to 4 September under the chairmanship of Mr. J. Baugniet, 
President of the International Association of Universities, Emeritus Rector 
of Brussels University and Chairman of the Belgian National Commission 
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for Unesco. (The International: Association had undertaken a survey on 
this subject in collaboration with Unesco.) Official programmes of co-operation 
have been considerably developed during recent years, which shows that univer- 
sities throughout the world have become: increasingly alive: both: to the need to 
pool some of their resources in order to cope with the ever greater tasks 
imposed upon them by the evolution of science and society, and to the role 
which they can and must play in the promotion of international undetstanding. 

It was therefore deemed useful to try to determine the main forms of univer- 
sity co-operation existing today, and as the vastness.of this subject precluded 

an exhaustive investigation, Unesco and the International Association decided 
$ lishit theit ohuRey to Ollictal o> dpecation! Betwetat ditiversmy ‘madetions in 
different countries, i-e., to co-operation on the basis ‘of’ official arrangements 
concluded between two or more universities in different countries either on their 
Own account or with the ‘assistance of foundations ‘or governmental or inter- 





Twelve of the Association’s member universities—those of Belgrade, Brazil, 
Chicago, Hamburg, Hiroshima, ’ London, Mexico City, Moscow, 


Paris, and Teheran—were acco asked to : on 


examined by the committee, together with documentation ' by Unesco 
and an important study by Mr. E. W. ‘Weidner, of Mi ‘State University, 
on the international programmes of American universities. 

The committee first decided define and classify the main fields of inter- 
university co-operation; in respect of orgatiization and administra- 
tion; temporary or permanent tana erdiedes at tiie aoe 
Sips OX a utes Paisley. tn institute, department or laboratory; wider 
exchanges of teachers and research wotkers; inter-university conferences and 
symposia on themes of common interest; and exchanges of ‘students. The 
committee ‘also drew up a list of the main he ne olbe gpearr thom ee 


ments to provide at ed Saas ions direct agreements between 
university institutions; within or through the ageficy of university 


bodies, whether national (e.g., committees of rectors), regional (e.g., the Union 
of Latin American Universities) or international (e.g. the International Associa- 
tion itself); arrangemerits made with the assistance of a private foundation, such 
each os the Inteetoealdupeate a tampmatiay oe ermiempomerionins 
(such as the Inte ited Weta, anette nistration) or an intergo ntal 
tee concen . on } 
field. It is to be perm ari ea 3 dnd overnmenit services 
and university b concerned will be able, thanks +6 the information thus 


spl thn, or Cee of he tis en a, mae 
a more accurate 


more effectively 
sch propre they ey be clled upon to Prepare and exec hi 
e 


NATURAL SCIENCES _ 


Development of International Oceanographic Research 


The First International Oceanographic Congress took place recently at United 
Nations ‘Headquarters, New York. The congress, which was attended by more 
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on the responsibility of a group of States. 

This vessel would enable small countries which are unable to equip their 
own research vessels to co-operate in the international development of oceano- 
graphy, and — also be a concrete symbol of international scientific co- 
operation. 


In addition, the committee discussed a project fora travelling oceanographic 
cxiibition ty Seiuganinnd Sy Wansante 


International Syiapodiun on Algology 


An international symposium organized by Unesco and the Indian Agricultural 
Research Institute will take plate in New Delhi from 7 to 12 December next. 
The main topics which will be discussed: are: nitrogen-fixing algae, edible algae 
and their mass culture. 

The experts whom Unesco has invited to attend this symposium include: 
Dr. G. E. Fogg, Department of Botany, University College, London; Professor 
Hiroshi Tamiya, Tokugawa Institute for Biological Research, Tokyo; and 
Professor H. von Witsch, Director, Botanisches Institut, Munich. Unesco has 
also invited the Governments of Afghanistan, Burma, Ceylon, India, Nepal and 
Pakistan to send one expert each. The Food and Agriculture Organization may 
also be sending an expert 

wets ealpcctee that Pat 720° sétéritists “Will ‘attend’ the ‘syitiposium and “that some 
thirty papers will be presented. 


1. See the article by Mr. G. E. R. Descon, Director of the National Institute of Oceano- 
graphy of the United Kingdom, ‘The future’ of marine sciences’, Unesco Shrenaees, 
January-February 1959, Vol. V, No, 1-2. 
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preparatory i 
held in London in July. It was:convened: by/one of the working groups of ‘the 
International Federation of Library Associations with Unesco’s assistance and 
it reached a (decisionsin: favour: of: holding an:internationsl conference on 
cataloguing in Paris in September 1961. 

‘A. meeting of. experts: convened ‘by. the Intemational ‘Countil-on Archives, 
in co-operation with Unesco, is'scheduled for the beginning of December 1959 
with a view to resolving questions concerning the preparation of a Guide to the 
Sources of Latin American History available in European archives. 


Museums accessible to-Everyone 
In 1958, the General Conference of Unesco authorized the Director-General 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Advanced Training in Journalism at the Strasbourg International Centre 

The International Centre for Advanced Training in Journalism, in Strasbourg, 
established in 1957 with the aid of Unesco and attached to Strasbourg Univer- 
sity, has a field of operation embracing Europe, the Near and Middle East and _ 
Africa.* Two study sessions have already been held there: one in 1957, attended 


by 20 students from 15 countries, and the other in 1958, attended by 26 
students from 21 countries. 


‘The third session is to be held this year from 2 to 26 November. The 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, November 1958, Vol. IV, No. 11, pp. 339-41. 
2. See Unesco Chronicle, November 1957, Vol. III, No. 11, pp. 288-90. 
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ethics. The second group will include the practical study of main newspa 


ge fee: i 


common 
countries 
with 
training 
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and 
audience 
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subjects 
to 
a long of 
studies: 
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i i of information, audi 
freedom of information, press management and economy, and journali 


press, 


off that already received on 


A number of Unesco fellowship holders are included among the students each 
year: there were 7 in 1957, 9 in 1958 and this year’s figure will be 10. 


at a radio and a television station respectively. Teachers specializing in these 
questions at leading European schools of journalism, editors and journalists 


will join the university staff in ing this third cycle of ing to round 
het the national level yer 


sections and items and day-to-day editorial problems and a study of activities 
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Urbanization in Asia 
‘The economically underdeveloped ies are sometimes considered to be 
now at a stage of development to. that of. highly industrialized 


countries @ century ago. The result of the relatively slow economic development 
in the past has generally been a progressive deterioration of their urban envi- 
ronment. Some of these countries have, even after a hundred years of effort, 
not yet repaired the damage of a long neglect, and millions of human beings 

to the lower income groups continue to be exposed—as slum 
dwellers—to the worst physical and social hazards. To accept the view that an 
equally long period of disorganization and urban squalor is unavoidable would 
offer a grim future for the developing countries.’ So states Professor Philip 
M. Hauser, of the University of Chicago, in his report on the seminar on 
urbanization in Asia and the Far East, organized in Bangkok by Unesco and 
the United Nations. The full text of this report, the conclusions of the seminar 
and the papers presented on that occasion have been published in a volume 
issued by the Research Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization in 
Southern Asia, set up by Unesco in Calcutta in 1956.1 

Asia, with only 13 per cent of her population resident in cities of 20,000 and 
more, is with the exception of Africa the least urbanized continent of the world. 
Yet Asia has more large cities and more people living in them than any other 
continent, including Europe and North America. Moreover, the rate of urban 
growth in Asia has throughout the course of this century exceeded that of 
Europe or North America; and the rate of urban growth may be expected to 
remain at a high level in response to the great efforts being made throughout 
Asia to achieve higher levels of development, including increased industrializa- 
tion. 

According to Professor Hauser, “There are many reasons to assume that 
urbanization in Asia may involve quite different patterns of development .. . 
than those observed in the West. These reasons include differences between 
the situation at the present time, when Asia is attempting to accelerate economic 
development and especially industrialization, and the situation one or two 
centuries ago when the European and American nations experienced the indus- 
trial revolution. 

‘Among these differences are: basic differences arising from the fact that 
present urban development in many countries of Asia is largely an outgrowth 


1. Urbanization in Asia and the Far East, 286 pages. Price: $1.20; 7/6 (stg.); 4,50 NF. 
(Tensions and Technology series.) (Has also been published in French.) 
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of colonialism, and in large measure reflects the troubled conditions of post-war 
adjustment and newly won independence; differences in the extent to which 
central planning and government interventionism, as contrasted with the free 
market economy, may be expected to operate in Asian economic development; 
differences in the state of industrial and agricultural technology in the twentieth, 
as contrasted with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; differences in the 
ratio of population to resources and the availability of open lands for surplus 
population emigration; differences in basic outlook and value systems between 
Asia and the West; and significant differences in the total world situation— 
economic, social and political—at the present time are contrasted with the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

‘Despite these many differences the Western experience, nevertheless, provides 
some basis for Asian nations to anticipate many social and personal problems 
arising from the urban environment. It may be anticipated, for example, that 
the urban environment in Asia as in the West will produce cultural. changes 
which will be reflected in changes in personal thought conduct. The large 
family system has already undergone ‘changes in Asian s. As the process 
of urbanism continues and Asian cities take on more of the characteristics of 
Western cities including heterogeneity, frequency and i of social contact, 
changes may be expected in value , religious ra he and beliefs, 
personal relationships, in social strati cation including classes and castes, in 
consumption patterns, education, etc. As a by-product of these and many other 
social changes, Siies anda.  pebilaiibell that, nage.pil-ve. mese.acviel fection» 
evident in forms of social and personal disorganization..It may be anticipated 
that in the vortex of social change there will be an increased tendency towards 
juvenile delinquency and crime, family disorganization, vice, alcoholism, suicide 
and neurosis. Moreover, there wi 


pounding the present ‘heritage ‘of c 
: of providing for a te facilities for sanitation, 
recreation ang. educetion. “Tce, wil apo be, oh comese, £9. SY 18058, BRT 
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eliminate the basic problem that confronts Asian cities today, namely, mass 
poverty. : 

‘The transition of agricultural Asian nations to greater degrees of urbaniza- 
tion will inevitably produce many problems of the type enumerated above. But 
it must be ¢mphasized that the total impact of the city is a fatfrom negative 
one. After all, it is the city which has paved the way for the great achievements 
of Western civilization in technology, ae preeernriny ane, Ut even Pe eae. % 
the one hand; and, also, in the growth of universities, the development of 
science, the creation of new art forms and, in general, in the great intellectual, 
scientific and aesthetic aspects of Western civilization 

‘Needless to say, the city may be expected to play a similar role in the 
further development of Asian culture. It is not to be expected that this develop- 
ment will necessarily take the same forms as in the West. What may be anti- 
cipated will be further development of the basic elements in the present 
indigenous Asian intellectual, philosophical and aesthetic cultural life, in 
addition to technological and scientific developments.’ 

The subjects discussed at the Bangkok seminar and the conclusions reached 
by the experts are of great interest not only to Asia and, the Far East but to 
the entire world. As Mr. Hauser also states, they ‘point out the way in which 
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rimary School Textbooks. Unesco-International Bureau of Education, 245 pages. Price: 
2.75; 13/3 (stg.); 9,25 NF. (Ase svelte te ‘Prencey 


Technical and Vocational Education in the U.R.S.S., 53 pages: Price: $1; 5/- (stg.); 3 NF. 
(Educational Studies and Documents, no. 30.) 

In response to the recent. world-wide quickening of; interest in all, aspects of technical 
and Vocational education, the Unesco Secretariat began the compilation, in 1957, of an 
international bibliography devoted to this subject. All Member States of Unesco were 
asked to furnish information suitable for inclusion. In several cases, however, the 
seria mer eiree Anteney. connate Werk, fm ie aya Sad The. Catteries Serre 
publish such manuscripts separately. Technical and Vocational Education in the United 
Kingdom, which was published last year, was a case in point, as is the present study 
Te cos - . 








Current School Enrolment Statistics/Statistiques des effectifs scolaires, no. 6, July 1959, 
49 pages. Price: $1; 5/- (stg.); 3,50 NF. 


las ciencias bdsicas en la Universidad: de Concepcién, 15 pages. Price: $0.75; 3/6 (stg.); 
2,50 NF. (Unesco Mission Reports, no. 9.) 


International Repertory of Institutions conducting Population Studies/Répertoire interna- 
tional dinstitutions qui s‘occupent d'études de population, 240 pages. Price: $2.50; 
12/6 (stg.); 8,75 NF. (Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences, no. 11.) 


concerning the use of basic demographic data and a list of suggestions received by Unesco 
for improving demographic research and training. 


PERIODICALS 


Education Abstracts, monthly publication. Annual subscription: $2; 10/- (stg.); 6 NF. 
Price per copy: $0.25; 1/3 (stg.); 0,75 NF. (Also available in French and Spanish.) 
This periodical reports on recent publications of interest to educators. Each issue is 
devoted to a specific problem and contains a bibliographical article, followed by a series 
of brief abstracts of books or articles. 
Volume XI, No. 6: Education in Italy, by Mr. Enzo Petrini, Director of the Centro 
didattico nazionale di Studi e Documentazione. 


Fundamental and Adult Education, quarterly bulletin. Annual subscription: $1.50; 7/6 
(stg.); 4,50 NF. Price per copy: $0.50; 2/3 (stg.); 1,25 NF. (Also available in French.) 
This periodical contains articles devoted to new major developments in fundamental and 
adult education, to programmes in this field and to their applications. 

The table of contents of Volume XI, No. 2, includes: ‘Recent Trends in Primer 
Construction’, by Sarah C. Gudschinsky; and ‘Radio in Rural Adult Education and 
Schools in India’, by J. C. Mathur and C. L. Kapur. 


Museum, a bilingual quarterly review (English and French). Annual subscription: $6.50; 
32/6 (stg.); 20 NF. Price per copy: $2; 10/- (stg.); 6 NF. Serves as a quarterly survey of 
activities and means of research in the field of museography. 

The table of contents of Volume XII, No. 2, includes: ‘East-West: An Exhibition at the 

Musée Cernuschi, Paris’, by Madeleine Paul-David; ‘Museo Nazionale della Scienza e 

della Tecnica “Leonardo da Vinci”, Milan’, by Guido Ucelli; ‘Archaeological and 

Ethnographical Museum, Lodz’, by K. Zawistowicz-Adamska; ‘The Reconstruction of the 

Athens National Museum’, by Hans Mébius; ‘The Print Room of the Municipal Museum 
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of Amsterdam’, ben daitertiontesqnd: Regional. and: dnenk Arh Memes dete, Ualied 
States’. 


Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, monthly publication. Annual subscription: $3.50; 17/6 
« @tg.); 1 NF, Price per copy: $0.35; 1/9 (tg); 1 NF. (Also available in. French, Russian 


The table of contents of Volume XIII, No. 7, July 1959, includes: ‘The Library- 
Community Project, an Experiment in Public Library Adult Education’, by Nettie 
ee ca aie ee ‘Bibliographical Activities in. Bulgaria 
1955-58’, by T. Borov; and ‘The Work and Aims of the International. Youth Library’, 
by Hamish ‘Fotheringham. ri 

of contents of Volume XIII, No. 8-9, Anguai Geptember : 1959, .inckades: 


The tab’ 
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Albania. A National Commission for, Unesco was. established on 5 August. It 
consists of 11 members, with Mr, Misto Treska, president of the Albanian 
Committee for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, as chairman. The 
secretary is Mr. Suleyman Myftiu, of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Argentina. Mr. R. 3. Moraja: who ‘has been. acting secretary of the National 
Commission for several months, has been appointed secretary. 


Australia. Mr. H. J. Russell has replaced Mr. N. K. Coughlan as. secretary of 
the Australian National Advisory Committee for Unesco. The committee’s new 
address is 50 Miller Street, North: Sydney, New South Wales. 


Austria. The: Unesco Secretariat learnt with deep regret of the death, on 
8 September, of Professor Ludwig Hansel, vice-chairman of the Austrian 
National Commission. Mr. Hansel, who was born in Salzburg in 1886, was 
appointed to a Chair in Philosophy at Vienna University after having taught 
the subject at several educational establishments. He was president of the 
Goethe Society, a member of the Viennese Catholic Academy, and the author 
of over one hundred works. His membership of the National Commission for 
Unesco dated from the time of its establishment and he was the founder of the 
Committee for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and of the Committee for 
the Teaching of History. He was included in the Austrian delegation to the 
seventh and tenth sessions of the General Conference of Unesco. 


Bulgaria. A travelling exhibition of reproductions of drawings by Leonardo 
da Vinci is being shown in a number of Bulgarian towns and cities. under the 
auspices of the Bulgarian National Commission and the Union of Bulgarian 
Painters. It was inaugurated in Sofia by Mr. Sava Ganowski, academician and 
chairman of the Bulgarian National Commission. 


Chile. The third issue of the National Commission’s Yearbook will shortly be 
published, with aid from Unesco. It will contain particulars of the Commission’s 


activities as well as of the principal Unesco and technical assistance activities 
in Chile. 


Calombia. The Colombian National. Commission has established a regional 
committee for the Department of Caldas. The headquarters of this committee— 
the first of its kind in Colombia—will' be in Manizales, the capital of the 
department. 
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Honduras. An;association:of former Unesco fellowship holders has been formed 
in Tegucigalpa. 


Israel. The young members of the ‘Friends of Unesco’ Club in the village of 
Ra’anana take a lively part in local cultural activities, and one of their recent 

rts was the presentation of the Unesco travelling exhibition Water-Colours. 
The club is in regular correspondence with similar groups in France and Italy, 
and also publishes an information bulletin entitled Unesco for Youth. 


orea. The National Commission has been engaged during the past few weeks 
organizing the Fifth World Schoolchildren’s Art Exhibition. 
Talks on community development and rural economy were given by two 
members of the Korean Fundamental Education Centre during a series of public 
lectures recently organized by the National Commission. 


Netherlands. It was with deep regret that Unesco learnt of the death, on 
31 August last, of Mr. H. R. Kruyt, member of the Organization’s Executive 
Board in 1946 and 1947, and chairman of the Netherlands National Commis- 
sion. Mr. Kruyt was formerly professor of chemistry and physics at the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht and president of the Netherlands Central Organization for 
Applied Sciences Research (TNO). Born in Amsterdam in 1882, he studied 
chemistry in that city before obtaining his doctorate in Utrecht. He was elected 
a member of the Royal Netherlands Academy of Sciences in 1922 and served 
as its assistant director from 1931 to 1947. The Universities of Paris, Ghent 
and Glasgow awarded him honorary degrees, and he was chairman of the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions in 1945 and 1946 and of the International 
Union of Chemistry from 1947 to 1951. 


Panama: The: bulletin of the National Commission, which is producéd: with 
Unesco’s assistance, has adopted a new format. The July-August issue contains 
articles on the folk-lore of Israel, the in-service training of teachers and literacy 
teaching, as well as a summary of the Commission’s activities: 


Poland. A number of important cultural activities will be organized in 1960 
to commemorate thé 150th anniversary of Chopin’s birth. The programme will 
be inaugurated by a recital on 22 February by Arthur Rubinstein and will 
include an international congress of musicologists and a Chopin exhibition. 
An international meeting of music critics is planned to take place from 10 to 
19 March under Unesco’s auspices. 

An exhibition of drawings by Japanese children on the theme ‘My Mother’ 
ended recently after having attracted over 100,000 visitors. The exhibition was 
organized by the Polish National Commission and was presented in eight cities. 


Rumania. The National :‘Commission has published the first issue of its quarterly 
bulletin in both Rumanian and French. It is: lavishly illustrated and its contents 
include the following articles: ‘Rumania and the Tenth Session of the General 
Conference of Unesco’; ‘Unesco and Modern Culture’; ‘Unesco and Problems 
of Education’; “Unesco and Problems of Mass Communication’; ‘The Centenary 
of the Union of Rumanian Principalities’ and ‘Decorative and Monumental 
Rumanian Art in the Middle Ages’. The first of these articles is by Mr. Atha- 
nase Joja, vice-president of the Council of Ministers, Minister of Education and 
Culture and chairman of the National Commission. 
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Thailand. The secretary-general. of the National Commission, Mr, Nob 
Palakawongsa, visited Unesco Headquarters from 25 August to 11 September. 


Tunisia. A decree relating to the composition of the National Commission has 
been published in the Tunisian Government Gazette. The chairman of the 
Commission is the Secretary of State for National Education. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. A pedagogical association is to be set 
up shortly under the auspices of the Central Committee of the Public Education, 
University and Scientific Institution Workers’ Trade Union of the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic. The chairman of the organizing pre | 
tee for the association is Mr. A. M. Arsenyev, a corresponding member of 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of the R.S.F.S.R. 

The films presented at the International Film Festival held in Moscow from 
3 to 17 August included ‘A Fable for Friendship’, an 11-minute cartoon, 
produced by Unesco and directed by Jiri Trnka, the Czech cartoonist. known 
throughout the world for his puppet films. 


a SN i A re an ane: SE SNNTS 


nation-wide campaign during the Pn ele ram mang ried 
ing of Asia ands peoples inthe pn ngag a Map tO gy arse gemtnerid 
by Asia has been prepared in order to help teachers and others arranging 


National jaa cn of the United States National Commission for Unesco, 
held at Denver (Colorado) from 29 September to 2 October. The theme of the 


conference was “Latin America: Understanding the peoples and cultures of this 
region’. 


Viet-Nam. A training course for the staff of oceanographic laboratories in 
South-East Asia was inaugurated on 15 August at the Nha-Trang Oceano- 
graphic Institute under the chairmanship of Mr. Tran-Huu-The, Seeretary of 
State for National Education and chairman of the National Commission’ for 
Unesco, The course, which was organized under the auspices of Unesco and 
the Viet-Namese authorities, will last six months: four months at the Nha-Trang 
Institute and’ two months at sea, aboard The Stranger, a vessel lent by the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography (California). There are 23 ‘trainees, from 
Japan, Hong Kong, the Philippines, Thailand, the Republic of China, Indonesia, 
the Republic of Korea and the Republic of Viet-Nam. 
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News of International Non-Governmental 


International Council of Scientific Unions 


Several organizations belonging to the International Council. of ‘Scientific Unions 
held their congresses in August. These included the Twenty-first Congress of 
Physiological Sciences, which was held in Buenos Aires from. 8, to 15 August 
under the presidency of Professor B. A. Houssay (Argentina) and attended by 
some 2,500 delegates; the Ninth Botanical Congress, held in Montreal from 
19 to 29 August; and the Twentieth Conference of the International Union of 
DRIP eppaae Sheets which took place in Munich from 25 to: 29 August. 


Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences’ 


in collaboration with Uneeco’s Scientific Co-operation Olfice for Latin, America, 
the Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences organized a 
symposium on ‘Brain Mechanisms and Learning’ which was held in Montevideo 
from 3 to 7 August and attended by scientists from 15 countries. The honorary 
chairman was Professor Clemente Estable, chairman of the Uruguayan National 
Commission for.Unesco, and the chairman was Professor A. Fessard, of the 
Collége de France, 

The phenomena of memory, learning and conditioning are among the most 
basic activities of living creatures and reach their peak of complexity in man. 
They have long been the subject of searching studies by observers of animal 
life, psychologists and also—from the practical 
psychotechnicians of every kind, They obviously play a key part in the training 
of young people and in the success or failure of propaganda and publicity; but 
are sometimes also exploited for evil purposes, the inculcation of degrading 
practices, brain-washing etc. All this i 
placed on scientific research in this field. 

Now that they have new and powerful means of experimenting at their 
disposal, specialists in the physiology of the nervous system are today also 
joining in the methodical study of these phenomena. Pavlov, of course, deserves 
to be mentioned as the most celebrated forerunner of this scientific movement, ~ 
but the new methods in question enable such strides to be made in tackling 
the problems arising that it is now quite in order to speak of the dawn of a 
new era in this sphere of psycho-physiological research. 

These new-type investigations make use in the main of electrical devices to 
explore the nervous system. For example, localized excitations are produced 

placing electrodes in the nerve centres of an animal which is 
let loose in its natural environment after the operation. Or again, recordings of 
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electric variations of nervous origin are obtained by placing similar electrodes 
in well-defined parts of the brain. 

It is thus possible to observe characteristic changes during the establishment 
of induced conditioning or of learning in a state of freedom. The object of 
analysing the internal nervous processes underlying these phenomena is to find 
a satisfactory explanation of the various signs which used to be studied extern- 
ally by observers, that is: sensorial association phenomena, conditional reac- 
tions as such, habituation, internal inhibition, transfer of training, extinction 
of mnesic traces, and so on. 


Fourth World Congress of Sociology 


The Fourth World Congress of Sociology, organized by the International Socio- 
logical Association and sponsored by Unesco, was held in Milan and Stresa 
from 8 to 15 September, with ‘Society and Sociological Knowledge’ as the 
subject for discussion. Some 800 delegates from upwards of forty countries 
attended. 

The opening address at this important gathering was delivered by Mr. Vitto- 
rino Veronese, Director-General of Unesco, who said: “The time has come, it 
seems to me, after the considerable accomplishments and the undeniable 
progress achieved by sociology during these last fifty years, to pause and 
examine, as you are about to do, the historical development of sociology in 
various countries. This research, I am sure, will give us a glimpse as well of 
the natural, religious and economic conditions which have shaped its goal and 
its contents—a new and healthy application of the comparative method which 
has already yielded so many sound results enabling us to formulate the explana- 
tions and the generalizations which constitute, properly speaking, the science 
of sociology. . . . Unesco will follow with the greatest attention the studies 
which you are making in the field of sociology applied to industry, commerce, 
education, town planning, mass communication media, economic development, 
ethnic relations, the family and leisure—that is, to the study of the problems 
which form the very web of our existence.’ 

One of the sections of the congress examined sociology in its social context, 
and another the problems involved in the application of sociological knowledge 
and the sociological aspects of social planning. Discussion groups dealt with 
industry, agriculture, education, regional and town planning, public health, mass 
communications, population, social welfare planning and administration, prob- 
lems of economic growth in underdeveloped countries, ethnic and racial rela- 
tions, the family, leisure and medicine. A third section finally examined 
developments in sociological methods. Seminars were also held, concurrently 
with the congress, on the following subjects: experimental methods, observa- 
tional methods, multi-variate surveys, small group analysis, historical sociology, 
the comparative method and the approaches of social anthropology, and the 
interrelations of psychology and psycho-analysis with sociology. 


The Death of Mr. Jean Benoit-Lévy 


It was with deep sorrow that the Unesco Secretariat learnt of the death, on 
2 August, of Mr. Jean Benoit-Lévy, delegate-general of the International Film 
and Television Council, whose great talent was universally recognized and 
whose geniality endeared him to all. 
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He was born in Paris in 1888, and was the nephew of Edmond Benoit-Lévy, 
one of the pioneers of French films, with whom he started his career in the 
cinema. After producing 300 educational and scientific films, he achieved his 
great success with La Maternelle, based on Léon Frapié’s novel, with a cast 
including Madeleine Renaud and 250 children (1933). Next came Itto, Héléne, 
La mort du cygne (Grand Prix du Cinéma at the Paris International Exhibition, 
1937), Altitude 3.200 and Feu de paille. 

Forced to take refuge in the United States during the last world war, he 
became a professor at the New School for Social Research and the Ecole 
Libre des Hautes Etudes in New York. He was also a visiting professor at the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and director of the French-American 
Bureau of Educational Research, New York. 

In 1946, he was appointed Director of Film and Visual Information for the 
United Nations, and then served as executive director of the United Nations 
Film Board from 1947 to 1949, when he was appointed honorary director of 
that body. Later he conducted many surveys on the role of films and television 
in education. He was Unesco’s consultant for the establishment of the Inter- 
national Film and Television Council and was unanimously elected delegate- 
general of that organization when it was set up last year. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


November and December 1959 


1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized 
by Unesco for November and December 1959. 

2. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the Spe- 
cialized Agencies and various international organizations to which Unesco has been 
invited to send representatives or observers. 

3. Any changes in this time-table will be notified in subsequent issues of the Unesco 
Chronicle. 


4. Meetings subsidized, though not convened, by Unesco are marked by an asterisk. 


Date Place 

NOVEMBER 

3-4 Combined consultation with international non-govern- UNESCO 
mental organizations on the Unesco draft programme. 

3-5* Committee of experts to examine the programme for the UNESCO 
translation of representative works (ICPHS). 

5 Working party of international non-governmental or- UNESCO 


SS aE oe 


6 Pi ‘consultation with international non-govern- UNESCO 
mental organizations on the Unesco draft programme 
(approval of reports). 

6 Committee elected by the Sixth Conference on Non-  vuNESCcO 
governmental Organizations approved for Consultative 
Arrangements with Unesco. 


10-11* Executive Committee of the International Theatre In- UNESCO 
stitute. 
11-18 Meeting of adult and youth education experts on the BANDUNG 
mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values. 
12-13 Advisory Committee of the Research Centre on Social CALCUTTA 
Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia. 
13 Meeting of the Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. UNESCO 
13-14* Council for International Organizations of Medical UNESCO 
16-20 Executive Board—Administrative Commission. UNESCO 
16-20 Executive Board—External Relations Commission. UNESCO 
21-3 Dec. Regional seminar on educational statistics (Africa). KHARTOUM 
23-4 Dec. Executive Board—fifty-fifth session. UNESCO 
DECEMBER 
1-2 Selection Committee for Workers’ Study Tours in Europe UNESCO 
—1960. 
1-4 Regional meeting of representatives of national scientific JAKARTA 


organizations (convened by the Science Co-operation 
Office for South-East Asia). 

1-11 Seminar on the contribution of the social sciences to ATHENS 
economic development. 
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Teachers’ College, Columbia University, and director of the French-American 
Bureau of Educational Research, New York. 

In 1946, he was appointed Director of Film and Visual Information for the 
United Nations, and then served as executive director of the United Nations 
Film Board from 1947 to 1949, when he was appointed honorary director of 
that body. Later he conducted many surveys on the role of films and television 
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national ‘Film and Television Council and was unanimously elected delegate- 
general of that organization when it was set up last year. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


November and December 1959 


. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized 
by Unesco for November and December 1959. 

. This time-table does not include meetings convened by the United Nations, the Spe- 
cialized Agencies and various international organizations to which Unesco has been 
invited to send representatives or observers. 

3. Any changes in this .time-table will be notified in subsequent issues of the Unesco 

Chronicle. 


4. Meetings subsidized, though not convened, by Unesco are marked by an asterisk. 


Date Place 

NOVEMBER 

3-4 Combined consultation with international non-govern- UNESCO 
mental organizations on the Unesco draft programme. 

3-5* Committee of experts to examine the programme for the UNESCO 
translation of representative works (ICPHS). 

5 Working party of international non-governmental or- UNESCO 
ganizations on the equality of access of women to 
education. 

6 Combined consultation with international non-govern- UNESCO 


mental organizations on the Unesco draft programme 
(approval of reports). 

6 Committee elected by the Sixth Conference on Non- UNESCO 
governmental Organizations approved for Consultative 
Arrangements with Unesco. 


10-11* Executive Committee of the International Theatre In-' UNESCO 
stitute. 

11-18 Meeting of adult and youth education experts on the BANDUNG 
mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values. 

12-13 Advisory Committee of the Research Centre on Social CALCUTTA 
Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia. 

13 Meeting of the Unesco/IBE Joint Committee. UNESCO 

13-14* Council for International Organizations of Medical UNESCO 
Sciences, Executive Committee. 

16-20 Executive Board—Administrative Commission. UNESCO 

16-20 Executive Board—External Relations Commission. UNESCO 

21-3 Dec. Regional seminar on educational statistics (Africa). KHARTOUM 

23-4 Dec. Executive Board—fifty-fifth session. UNESCO 

DECEMBER 

1-2 Selection Committee for Workers’ Study Tours in Europe UNESCO 
—1960. 

1-4 Regional meeting of representatives of national scientific JAKARTA 


organizations (convened by the Science Co-operation 
Office for South-East Asia). 

1-11 Seminar on the contribution of the social sciences to ATHENS 
economic development. 
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Place 


DECEMBER (cont.) 


1-27 
7-12 
7-12 


7-19 
15-16 


16-7 Jan. 
28-9 Jan. 


28-29 
(tentative) 
3 days 
(not fixed) 
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Training course for laboratory technicians (convened by 
the Science Co-operation Office for South Asia). 

Symposium on algology (convened by the Science Co- 
operation Office for South Asia). 

Symposium on plant resources in the Middle East for 
the pharmaceutical industry (convened by the Science 
Co-operation Office for South Asia). 

Regional seminar on library development in the Arab 
States. 

Liaison Committee of International Organizations in the 
Field of Arts and Letters. 

Refresher course for sociologists in South-East Asia. 

Meeting of representatives of Asian Member States on 
primary and compulsory education. 

Meeting of experts on social science terminology. 


FAO/Unesco Working Group on Forest Policy in the 
Arid Zone. 





Date 


NEW DELHI 


PESHAWAR 
(Pakistan) 


BEIRUT 
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